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Early in June this memorial tablet was shipped to Palestine to be placed in the 
Building of our School in Jerusalem. We 





take pleasure in thus honoring a man 
who played such an important part in the foundation of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 


JOINT EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS WITH THE AID OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
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PALESTINE 
Tell Beit Mirsim (with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary), 1926—. 
Jerash (with Yale University), 1930 —. 
3. Beth-zur (with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago), 1931—. 
MESOPOTAMIA 
. Nuzi (with Harvard University), 1925—. 
Tepe Gawra (with Dropsie College and the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum), 1927 —. 
). Tell Billah (with the University of Pennsylvania Museum), 1930 —. 


For details with regard to the publication of the BULLETIN, see p. 34. 
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OUR EXCAVATIONS 


The recent dexing of the Buttetixn (No. 50) made occasion for 


reviewing, tl oh the articles published, all of the work ot exploration 


and exeavation which has been done by 


the American Schools of Oriental 


was first organized. It is encouraging to look back over 


Research SINCE 
weccomplished, and it will no doubt be of interest to many 


so much worl 
persons to note here a list of the excavations and more important exp 


tions undertaken by the Schools in Palestine and Mesopotamia, together 


with the date, cooperating institution, if any, and the name of the person 
acting for the Schools. 
name of the person beginning the excavation has been given, 


In cases of long continued operations on a singl 


site, only th 
although in some cases others of our archaeologists have carried the work 
on in succeeding seasons. Some of these were conducted entirely by the 
Schools, while others of them have been carried on jointly or in coopera- 
tion with some college or university: which last arrangement is a definite 
part of the policy of the Schools. We have found this method not only 
procuctive of fine results scientifically, but it has also provided a channel 
whereby American Colleges and Universities may have a definite part in 
excavation and research in Palestine in league with an organization of long 
standing and experience in such work, and furthermore with an organiza- 
tion which can furnish expertly trained scholars to supervise these joint 
excavations. ‘The men, from a university or college cooperating with us, 
who are drawn into these expeditions are greatly benefited and better fitted 
for their work as teachers. The American Schools of Oriental Research 


invites such cooperative expeditions. 
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We are justly proud of the accomplishments listed below, some of which 
are still in progress. 


Excavation of Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon, 
(ASOR) January 1901. Charles C. Torrey. 
Circumnavigation of the Dead Sea. 
(ASOR) February 1905. Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Har ploration of the Necropolis al Samieh, 
(ASOR) January 1907. David G. Lyon. 
Kacavation of Tell el-Fal (Ancient Gibeah of Saul). 
(ASOR) March 1922. W. F. Albright. 
Karpedition to the Nitrian Monastery on Mt. Sinai in Search of Manuscripts, 
(ASOR) January 1923. W. HH. P. Hatch. 
Lecavation of Tumuli near Mathah. 
(ASOR) April 1923. W. F. Albright. 
Ka pedition to the Land of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
(ASOR) February 1924. M. G. Kyle and W. F. Albright. 
Kecavation of Nuzi. 
(ASOR jointly with Iraq Museum) March 1925. EK. Chiera. 
Napedition lo Baghdad and Down the Euphrates for the Purpose of Pv- 
amining Cullural Rematus. 
(ASOR) October 1925. W. F. Albright and R. P. Dougherty. 
Kacavation of Tell en-Nasbeh (ancient Mizpah). 
(ASOR Cooperating with the Pacifie School of Religion ) April 1926. 
William F. Badeé. 
Hvcavation of Tell Beil Mirsim (Ancient Niriath-Sepher). 
(ASOR jointly with Pittsburgh-Nenia Seminary) April 1926. W. F. 
Albright, M. G. Kyle. 
The Sinai-Serabit Hr pedition in Search of Manuscripts. 
(ASOR cooperating with Michigan and Harvard Universities) Febru- 
ary 1927. K. Lake and R. P. Blake. 
Kareavation of Te pe Gawra, 
(ASOR jointly with Dropsie College) October 1927. E. A. Speiser. 
Soundings al Bethel. 
(ASOR) November 1927. W. F. Albright. 
Sreavalion of YVorgan Tepe. 
(ASOR jointly with Harvard University) November 1927. I. Chiera. 
Vreavation of Tell Omar (Ctesiphon-Seleucia). 
(ASOR cooperating with University of Michigan and the Toledo 
Museum) December 1927. Leroy Waterman. 


~~ 
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Yreavation of Bath Shemesh. 
(ASOR cooperating with Haverford College) March 1928. Elihu 
Grant, W. F. Albright. 
Yreavation of Tell Billah. 
(ASOR jeintly with the University of Pennsylvania Museum) October 
1930. EK. A. Speiser. 
Bacavation of Jerash (ancient Gerasa). 
(ASOR jointly with Yale University) 1930. C. C. MeCown and 
C. S. Fisher. 


— 








Excavation of Beth Zur. 
(ASOR. jointly with Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago) 
June 1931. O. R. Sellers. 
Karcavation OT tntioch in Syria. 
(ASOR cooperating with Princeton University and the Musée du 
Louvre) 1932. 
Kxplorations in Ammon and Moab. 
(ASOR) June 1933. Nelson Glueck. 
BKacavation of ¢ -Hammeh on the Yarmuk. 
(ASOR) July 1933. Nelson Glueck. 





JAMES Harpy Ropes 


The above photograph has only recently come to hand, and we are glad 
to reproduce it here in honor of a man who served both as Treasurer of 
the School in Jerusalem, and, upon its incorporation, as Trustee, for more 
than ten years. The reader is referred to the Memorial notice in BULLETIN 


No. 49. 
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Gnu Demoritam 


To few men is it given to combine such ecclesiastical and scholarly dis- 
tinction as Dr. Kyle attained with such simplicity and purity of character. 
Still fewer men possess that spiritual reach which enables them to unite 
charity with knowledge and zeal, so as to form a tolerance that is due 
neither to ignorance nor to indifference. Dr. Kyle was one of the very few 
really tolerant men whom the writer has known. He possessed that rarest 
of all qualities, the instinct and art of befriending those whose religious 
and scholarly views diverged sharply from his. Often he converted enemies 





MELVIN GROVE KYLE 


and ill-wishers to warm friends and admirers, solely through the cumulative 
force of personal contact. The writer used to meet Dr. Kyle occasionally, 
before coming to Palestine in 1919, at learned society meetings. In those 
days, the fact that we were apparently at antipodes with regard to most 
crucial biblical and oriental problems seemed to preclude all real friendship. 
In the spring of 1921 Dr. Kyle came to Jerusalem with his family for a 
stay of several weeks as lecturer in the School, during the writer’s year 
as acting director. The acquaintance then developed soon ripened into 
friendship. 


first joint expedition, 
This was followed, in 


In 1924 Dr. Kyle provided the money for our 
devoted to the exploration of the Dead Sea Valley. Jom 
1926, by the first joint campaign of excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim, an 
undertaking in alternate years thereafter (1928-32). The cost of the first 
two campaigns and over half that of the third and fourth campaigns was 
borne by Dr. Kyle, who earned practically all the amount by indefatigable 
writing and lecturing. The agreement was that he should preside over the 
staff and should take charge of all publicity, while the writer had full con- 
trol of the excavation proper and the scientific publication. Never did 
cooperation continue more harmoniously over so long a period. ‘Though 
we were together in the field during almost the whole duration of each 
campaign, al vere 1n constant correspondence between expeditions, there 
was‘never a breath of ill-feeling and never the slightest friction between us. 
We seldom or never debated biblical questions, but there can be no doubt 
that our constant association with the ever-recurring opportunity for com- 
paring biblical and archaeological data has led to increasing convergence 
between our views, once so far apart. ‘To the last, however, Dr. Kyle 
remained staunchly conservative on most of his basic positions, while the 
writer has ally changed from the extreme radicalism of 1919 to 
standpoint which can neither be called conservative nor radical, in the usual 
sense of the tern S. 

Melvin Grove Kyle was born near Cadiz, Ohio, May 7th, 1858. 
childhood an uth on the farm he owed in part his wiry frame, his ability 
to “ rough it *, and his remarkable adaptability to circumstances. A. strict 
Scotch Presbyterian background gave him stability of character and_ solid 
Christian training. After graduation form Muskingum College (to which 
he was always « eeply attached ) j 1881. he attended Allegheny Theological 
‘dained, and entered the United Presbyterian ministry in 


nin 
lo hi 


Seminary, was 01 
1886. THis personality and sound administrative judgment brought him 
success in the pastorate, as well as in wider church activities, and he was 

the Board of Foreign Missions of his denomination. In pur 


president ol 
suance of his duties in this capacity he made frequent visits to Egypt and 
hecame a friend of many Egyptologists, among whom were Edouard 
Naville, Sir Gaston Maspero, Sir Flinders Petrie, and W. Max Miiller. 
In the last decade before the War he made several interesting discoveries 
in the Kgyptological field, and published a number of papers, mostly in the 
Recueil des Travaur. The last ten years of his life were devoted mainly to 
n Palestine, which absorbed more and more of his energies and 


his work 
interest. For eight years (1922-1930) he was president of the Nenia 
Theological S« minary. 

Dr. I\yle was widely known in conservative circles all over the world for 
his apologeti wooks, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical 
Criticism, Moses and the Monuments, The Problem of the Pentateuc h. ete.. 
as well as for innumerable popular articles. Among his editorial activities 
may be mentioned the revised edition of the Jnfernational Slandard Bibl 
Encyclopedia. He was an uncommonly successful lecturer, speaking regu- 
larly in scores of institutions in all parts of the country. Recognizing the 
limitations of his scholarly training, he never attempted philological 
research of a technical type. Lack of this background undoubtedly led to 
misunderstandings of positions held by modern biblical scholarship and a 


failure to appreciate the cogency of certain classes of evidence. As observed 
hove. however, his attitude toward many problems changed materially 
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during the last ten years of his life, and his students show a further advance, 
due largely to the striking fairness and honesty of his teachings. The 
American School in Jerusalem may be justly proud of his long association 
with it, a fact which proves once more that the School is entirely devoid 
of any sectarian leanings. Just as the School is supported by Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants, by conservative and liberal religious bodies, so it may 
point with pride to a long line of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic directors, 
trustees and staff members. .\mong the Protestants, who naturally form 
the majority, we are proud of such friends as B. W. Bacon and J. M. P. 
Smith, on the liberal side, and as A. T. Clay and M. G. Kyle, on the 
conservative side. May the School ever remain common ground for both 
sides, meeting here in their search for a common truth. 
Ave, anima candida! 





KpWARD CHIERA 


Dr. Edward Chiera, Professor of Assyriology at the University of Chicago, 
died June 21, at 48 vears of age, after a protracted illness. Professor 
Chiera was born in Rome, Italy, and coming to this country as a boy he 
became a student at Crozer Theological Seminary and soon began his 
studies in Semitics at the University of Pennsylvania under Professors 





Upon taking his Doctorate he entered the Faculty, on 
He was then 


Jastrow and Clay. 
which he served 1913-27, attaining the rank of Professor. 
called to the University of Chicago to succeed the lamented Professor D. D. 
Luckenbill, another Assyriologist who passed away in his early maturity. 
In the Oriental Institute of that University his prime task was continuation 
of the editing of the monumental Assyrian Dictionary. In 1925-26 and 
1927-28 he conducted the expeditions to Nuzi in northern ‘Iraq, sent out 
His work there distinguished 


by these Schools and Harvard University. 
which he 


him as an eminent explorer and excavator. The texts alone 
discovered at that site will fill many volumes. Of these he has published 
three volumes in the Publications of the Baghdad School and one in the 
Harvard Semitic Series, and two more will be published from his remains 
by his colleague Dr. Gelb in the Baghdad Publications. Earlier volumes 
of his appeared under the aegis of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 

and Princeton University. He learned the art of auto- 
form texts under that master Professor Clay, and it may be 
1928-29 Dr. 


Crozer Semina 
graphing cun 
a question which 
Chiera excavate 


of the two, master or disciple, excelled. In 
for the Oriental Institute at Khorsabad, securing a number 
of most important sculptures, which through his infinite pains are now 
housed in the Institute. .At the time of his death he was under appointment 
of these Schools as Annual Professor in the Baghdad School for the coming 

long his heart’s desire to return to the field, and scholar- 
egret that he had not further opportunity for such enter- 
prises, in which his practical ability and enthusiasm were displayed to the 
fullest. He has served for several years with great competence on the 
Baghdad Committee of the Schools. Edward Chiera’s blithe and lively 
Romance temperament and Italian rationality, gave him a 
which we of the Schools, as also his Chicago colleagues and 


\ear. It was fo 
ship can onl 


spirit, fusio1 
personal charn 
all who knew him, shall not be able to replace. 


J. A. M. 


Dougherty was born at Lebanon, Pa., on August 5, 1877, 


Raymond P. 
and died at New Haven July 13, 1933. A graduate of Lebanon Valley 
College, and of the Theological Seminary of the Church of the United 
3rethren at Dayton, Ohio, he served first as principal of the Mission School 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. It was while still in Africa that 
he became interested in Assyrian. Forced to leave his post due to ill health, 
he entered the Divinity School of Yale University in 1914, taking his post- 
graduate degree in 1918 as a pupil of Dr. A. T. Clay in Assyriology. Upon 
his graduation he became Professor of Biblical Literature in Goucher 
College, where he assembled a collection of neo-Babylonian texts. The year 
1925 he spent in Mesopotamia as Annual Professor of the American 
Schools, and returning to America in 1926, became Professor Clay’s 
successor, William M. Laffan Professor of Assyriology in Yale University, 
sabylonian Collection of Yale University. He was 


and Curator of the 
Schools since 1925 and as a 


associated with the work of the American 
member of the Executive Committee since 1930. His passing is a source 
of deep sorrow to all those who knew him as friend and colleague, and a 
great loss to the American Schools to which he gave so freely of his time 
and counsel. His major publications are six in number, three being volumes 
of neo-Babylonian texts and three treatises upon subjects in the field of 
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Assyriology. The titles are: Fecords from Erech, Time of Nabonidus 
. © . . , vyy* am y ~ vy ° 
(1920); Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus 
(1923); The Shirkutu of Babylonian Deities (1923); Nabonidus and 
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RayMonD P. DouGHERTY 





Belshazzar (1929); The Sealand of Ancient Arabia (1932); Archives 
from Erech, Neo-Babylonian and Persian Periods (1933, posthumously 
edited). 

—_—_—_—_—_——_ C. H. K. 


FURTHER EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE 
NELSON GLUECK 


The Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
most kindly placed’ a grant of money at the disposal of the writer to be 
utilized for a survey of archaeological sites in Transjordan. Whenever 
time permitted, trips of investigation were undertaken during the months 
of April, May and June, 1933. Up to the time of writing (July 1st), a 
hundred and fifteen sites have been examined, particular attention having 
been devoted to potsherds strewn over each site in varying quantities. The 
territory examined extends from Tell esh-Shi‘r, northwest of Irbid, to 
Petra and Kilwa. <A particularly detailed study was made of the area 
extending between ‘Ara‘ir and el-Lehtin, overlooking the Wadi el-Mdjib 
9 





from the north, and Jawa, south of ‘Amman. The next trip will be devoted 
to the region south of the Wadi el-Mdjib, and particularly to the Balt‘ah 
district. It is obviously impossible to discuss even briefly here more than 
a fraction of the number of places visited. It will be necessary to limit 
ourselves to a brief statement of some of the more important results and 
to mention a few of the outstanding sites and finds. Most of the places 
visited are situated in what is now, and has been for centuries, an unculti- 
vated region. Ancient ruins have remained untouched, Potsherds are to 
be found for the most part in large quantities on sites that have remained 
undisturbed s e they were abandoned in the Bronze, or Iron Age, or in 
Nabataean times, as the case may be. 

The writer was accompanied on some of these trips by Mr. George 
Horstield, Advisor to the Director of Antiquities in Transjordan, Mrs. 
George Horsfield, Mr. R. G. Head. Inspector in the Transjordan Depart 
ment of \ntiquities, and Mrs. Nelson Glueck. On other trips he was 


accompanied by Mr. Head, in addition to Ilyas Tutunjian, who drove the 
Ford, and ‘Ali Abii Ghésh, the Antiquities’ guard. The writer is par 
ticularly ndebted to Mr. Horsfield for his generous cooperatiol ind 
unfailing assistance. Mr. Head was a tower of strength. His splendid 
knowledge of the country, his hawk-like eyesight, and his archaeological 
ability contributed greatly to the success of the survey. 

On a line due west from Qal‘tat ed-Dab‘ah lies el-Medeivineh. It is a 


large, well-c ed tell situated on an isolated knoll, and commands the 
approach to the Wadi eth-Themed. We arrived there on May 29. The 
wadt contains pools of water, relatively near to each other, and we found 


that by digging little more than half a metre beneath the surface a plentiful 
water supp ud be obtained. There can be no doubt that the itinerary 
of the Israelites led them to the Wadi eth-Themed, which is the only pos- 


sible place north of the Wadi el-Mojib where an adequate water supply is 
available for a large number of people. The proposal to place the station 
of Beer in the Wadi eth-Themed seems to be correct, and similarly it seems 
justifiable to identify el-Medeivineh with Mattanah (Num. 21, 16-18: 
Jaussen and Savignac Les Chaleaue arabes, p. 17). The tell. whose align 
ment is almost due north and south, measures on the top 160 by 45 metres. 


About halfway down the slope is a wide ditch or dry moat, which encircles 
the entire mound. (Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia. 
Vol. I, p. 28). Two walls surrounded the upper part and top of the tell. 
Sherds were picked up on its top surface and on the slopes, but large 


quantities of sherds, in addition to a number of figurines and pottery 
animals, were found on a dump-heap at the northeastern corner of the tell, 
The pottery belongs for the most part to the Karly Iron I period, some of 
it extending into Late Bronze, and some of it going down as far as the end 
of the ninth century B.C. Pére Vincent and Professors Albright and 
Fisher are in substantial agreement with the writer’s dating of the sherds. 
Pére Vincent would date some of them somewhat earlier, and Dr. Fisher 
is inclined to date some of them as far down as the eighth century B.C. 
in addition to types common to sites of corresponding periods in Palestine. 
there was a new type of pottery, which may be definitely characterized as 
Moabite. because it was found in almost a dozen different scattered sites 
in Moab. This new pottery bespeaks a high civilization, skilled in ceramic 
eraft and possessed of a high artistic sense. The sherds belonging to this 
type of pottery are covered with a beautiful, rich red or brown slip, highly 
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polished, and further decorated with mathematically exact horizontal bands 
or lines of dark brown paint. Sometimes also a red slip is put on im 
separate, horizontal, parallel bands. These bands are separated from each 
other by horizontal, parallel lines of dark brown paint, between which bands 
of white wash were placed after the vessel had been fired. The type of 
ornamentation is suggestive of that of the Cypro-Phoenician ointment juglet 
of the ELI and early ELI, periods in Palestine (.Lnnual, XII: 85), and 
is comparable also to the ornamentation of the miniature amphora of the 
KI IL period at Tell Beit Mirsim (Annual, XIT: 85), which is analogous 
to the earlier Cypro-Phoenician ointment juglet. The larger and coarser 
of these decorated Moabite sherds have the same general types of orna- 
mentation on a larger and much less exact scale than on the smaller sherds, 
with bands of paint often replacing bands of slip. The clay of the smaller 
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(Fig. 1.) Head of figurine from El-Medeivineh. 


vessels is well levigated and contains tiny white grits, and that of the larger 
vessels is coarser clay with larger grits. .A\mong other sites examined, 
whose pottery is essentially similar to that of el-Medeivineh, may be 
mentioned Sa‘liveh, Jameil, el-Libb, the larger of the two sites called 
Za‘feran, and Jawa. All of them, with the exception of the last-mentioned 
place, have Nabataean settlements either directly over the Tron Age settle- 
ments or a short distance from them. All these sites and a number of 
similar ones will be discussed in a future comprehensive publication. 
The most important of the small finds was the head of a figurine, found 
m the dump-heap at the northeastern corner of the tell by Mr. Head. 
1] 





It represents a Semitic king or deity (fig. 1). The head is very skillfully 
moulded, every feature being clearly and boldly delineated. The head-dress 
is held on by an ‘ugdl, tied in front with a bow knot. Beside and below 
the large ears extend long locks of braided hair. The pointed beard, which 
shows traces of having been affixed after the head was moulded, extends 
from immediately below the thick, full, protruding lips. The squat nose, 
bulging cheeks, and large slanting eyes complete the picture. There are 
two incisions on the right cheek. The back of the head-dress shows several 
perpendicular lines of dark brown paint, with one such line remaining in 
the center of the right side of the head-dress. This head-dress is somewhat 
similar to that of the statue found at Khereibeh by Jaussen and Savignac, 


as Pére Vincent has pointed out to the writer (Mission archaeologique en 
Arabie. Atlas, pl. XXVIII, fig. 2, 3; pl. XXIX). A smaller head of 
another male figurine was found on the dump-heap. The prong by which 
it was attached to the body proper of the rest of the figurine remains intact. 
The bulging eyes of this head are covered by very long, almost semi-circular 
eye-brows. \ small pointed beard is visible. The cheeks are distended, 


and the mouth is represented by a narrow slit. The ears are large. Half 


of the body of the mother-goddess type, with large breasts, was found, in 


addition to a number of animal figurines. One of them had a head-gear 
formed by a double rope, held together by a knot in the center. One of 
the most interesting finds was part of the body of an animal figurine, with 
legs and hands of a rider still attached to it. It undoubtedly represented 
a horse and rider. It would seem that the head of the king or deity 
probably belongs to the Early Iron I period, although in absence of strati- 
graphic excavations every guess must remain hazardous, particularly since 


this head seems to be unique. 

The region between the Wadi eth-Themed and the Wadi el-Mdjib is 
particularly rich in Iron Age and Nabataean sites. However, both earlier 
and later sites were found. At ‘Ara‘ir, overlooking the Wadi el-Mdjib from 
the north, numerous sherds were found, belonging to the Middle Bronze TI. 
A number of them corresponded to various sherds found in the H, I, G 
levels at Tell Beit Mirsim. (Annual XII, pl. 4: 2, 3,10; pl. 5: 26-34; pl. 6: 


25, 26). .\ representative number of Early Iron I sherds were also found, 
and many Nabataean sherds belonging to the Nabataean structure built on 
top of the small tell. In addition Byzantine and Arabic sherds were found 


(cf. BuLLetiIn No. 49, p. 28). About four kilometres farther east, over- 
looking the Wadi el-Mdéjib from the north is the extensive Bronze Age and 
Nabataean site of el-Lehfiin. The Bronze Age and Nabataean areas are 
separated from one another by a little wadi running west to east, which 
joins the Wadi el-Lehtin. The southern, Bronze Age site, which fronts 
the Wadi el-M6jib, consists of two walled areas, separated by a tiny wddi 
running north and south. In this wédi, and at the northeastern corner of 
the eastern half cf the Bronze Age site, large quantities of sherds were 
found which belong exclusively to the periods extending from Early Bronze 
I to the end of Middle Bronze I. Smooth ledge-handles were found there. 
as well as the degenerate form of ledge-handles which represents the final 
stage in their history. North of the Bronze Age site, and completely 
separated from it by the intervening small wédi is a huge Nabataean site, 
extending to both sides of the Wadi el-Lehfin, which runs through it from 
north to south and joins the Wadi el-Mdjib. A particularly fine, small 
Nabataean building was planned, the other structures being in a too 
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advanced state of ruin to permit planning without extensive excavations. 
Large quantities of characteristic Nabataean pottery were collected, of which 
photographs and drawings will be published later on. As in all Nabataean 
sites, numerous large cement cisterns were found. 

North of the Wadi el-Hesa, an important site was visited, called el- 
Medeibiyeh. It is a large walled enclosure on top of a small knoll. The 
walls were made of rough basalt blocks taken from the adjacent hillsides. 
They seem to belong to the Early Iron Age, and indeed make the appear- 
ance of having perhaps been rebuilt from a still earlier fortification. Four 
square corner towers, a rectangular tower in the center of the northern and 
southern walls, and two entrances, one each on the eastern and western 
sides, flanked by two rectangular towers, make up the complete fortification. 
The gates themselves were constructed of large limestone blocks. Inside 





(Fig. 2.)  Proto-Ionic pilaster capital at Medeibiyeh. 


this fortification was a later, smaller Nabataean walled enclosure. Inside 
the eastern entrance of the earlier wall a large decorated pilaster capital 
was found, measuring 1.90 by .87 by .50 m. (fig. 2). The type of decoration 
is proto-lonic. The volutes and triangle are similar to those of the capital 
found by Dr. Fisher at Megiddo (Oriental Institute Communications, 
No. 4, p. 71), and to those of the capitals found by Mr. Crowfoot at 
Samaria, and by Dr. Maisler at Ramat Rahel. There is also a striking 
resemblance to the decoration on the back of the lion-censer found by Dr. 
Albright at Tell Beit Mirsim (BuLietin, No. 47, p. 16; No. 48, p. 1). 
A few Nabataean sherds were found, but otherwise the site was peculiarly 
destitute of sherds of any kind which might have been of assistance in 
helping to determine the date of the pilaster capital. While probably no 
later than the eighth century B.C., it may well belong to an earlier part 
of the Early Iron Age. 

In March, 1933, Mrs. George Horsfield, Mr. R. G@. Head and the writer 
undertook some soundings on the top of el-Biyarah in Petra. A large 
number of sherds were found there, belonging for the most part to large 
vessels of various kinds, which at first glance appear to be very early, 
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\ careful examination of them, however, convinced the writer that they 
are simply coarse Nabataean sherds, strikingly similar at first sight to Late 


Bronze sherds, but different in color, texture and shape. They represent 
le of the picture afforded by the beautiful, almost wafer-like, 
elsewhere in Petra in large quantities, and in 
approximately a hundred other Nabataean_ sites throughout Transjordan 
which we have thus far examined. We are not able to offer an explanation 
of the total lack of such fine, characteristic Nabataean pottery on the top 
of el-Biyarah. .\t such places, however, as Imtat, which is between e&-Sobek 
and Buseirah, Ras el-Wad in the Wadi el-Hesa, about nine kilometres 
northwest of Qaltat el-Hesa. eth-Thuwaneh, and other sites which were 
unquestionably Nabataean, both the coarse and fine types of Nabataean 
pottery were found together. It may be noted that Pere Vincent and 
\Ibright and Fisher have agreed with the writer in the dating 
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stones. .\fter removing some of these stones from the top, however, 


became appar that the structure was not of solid masonry, but that it 
contained chambers or vaults. The certainty of the presence of a vault or 
lding was established by the finding of a blocked vaulted 
orth wall, to the west of the staircase. One of the most 
characteristic features of the many Nabataean sites visited was the presence 
of vaulted chambers. This platform-like building is in the southeast corner 
of a large co ard, which is divided off into several enclosures. .\. short 
distance to t] ortheast is a huge cemented birkeh (Die Provincia Arabia, 
Vol. II, pp. 72. 73). El-Meseitbeh is similar to Erkhwein el-Khadem. 
northeast of Medeibiyeh, which we also visited and planned. It is also like 
the one on the southwest side of Lejjin, which we did not see when we 
visited that ce. The platform of this building, according to 

Domaszewski, is supported by vaults (Die Provincia Arabia, Vol. IT, p. 36). 
He designates this building as an altar. Sacrifices were undoubtedly offered 
ttorm, but it seems to the writer that these buildings served 


vaults in this 
doorway in 1 
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up on that pla 
primarily as bu 
with them there was a sort of a cult of the dead. 

The examination of about a hundred Nabataean sites revealed that the 


ial places of important personages, and that in connection 


Nabataean kingdom was exceedingly well organized, was evidently possessed 
of great wealth. enjoyed a thriving commerce, had a sizable standing-army. 
and an intricate and elaborate system of frontier fortifications. Apart from 
Petra, which we know to have been on a great trade route, such large cities 
as eth-Thuwaneh and Umm el-Walid, for instance, must have been depend- 
\ discussion of these and similar places must be reserved 


ent upon trade. 
We were able to trace a line of Nabataean watch- 


for a future occasion, 
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towers the entire length of Moab. They guarded the eastern frontier 
between the desert and the towns. These watch-towers are situated within 
signaling distance of each other, and very probably extend all the way down 
to the Red Sea. They do not, however, represent the easternmost settle- 
ments of the Nabataean kingdom, for it has been seen that they occupied 
Bavir Wells (BuLLETIN No. 50, p. 8f.). We were also able to identify 
Qasr el-Mesi§, east of the railway, as a Nabataean site. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horsfield’s forthcoming book on Petra will give a great deal of information 
with regard to the nature and extent of the Nabataean kingdom. It was 
particularly interesting to be able to establish bevond doubt that sigillata 
ware, plain and rouletted—some sherds being found with tree impressions 
in the center of the inside of the base—was also Nabataean. Photographs 
and drawings of characteristic Nabataean sherds will be published later. 


July 18, 1933. 


Since the above lines were written it has been possible to undertake one 
of the trips planned in the region south of the Wadi el-Mdjib (July 9-15). 
Particular attention was devoted to the Balt‘ah district. The writer was 
accompanied by Mr, Ilorsfield, Mr. Head, and ‘Ali Abii Ghosh, in addition 
to the chauffeurs of the two cars, Ilyas Tutunjian and Adib Meheivil. 
Over thirty sites were visited. In this postscript only some of the more 
outstanding results and finds can be mentioned. It was possible to trace 
cne line of Bronze and Tron Age sites almost the entire length of the Wadi 
el-Mojib, and another from Balti‘ah south as far as Ader, paralleled almost 
exactly the entire length by the Roman road. It is most probable that the 
Bronze \ge route extends southward the entire length of Transjordan. 
The northern extension of this route has already been traced by Dr. 
Albright (BULLETIN, No, 35, p. 10; No, 49, p. 28). Lehtiin and ‘Ara‘ir 
mark two stations of the Bronze Age route on the north side of the Wadi 
el-MOjib. 

Immediately west of “Ain Lejjin, on the slope and top of the hill which 
rises behind it, is a tremendous walled Bronze Age site, oriented east and 
west, and measuring approximately 750 by 250 metres. On the north- 
eastern slope a part of the ancient wall was found, together with the sup- 
porting revetment below it. The line of the ruined wall enclosing the site 
is clearly visible, with towers at various points, particularly on the southern 
and most vulnerable side. There is an inner roughly rectangular acropolis 
at the southwestern end of the site, with four corner towers, the westernmost 
one being an exceedingly large one. The slope of the hill between the spring 
and the eastern wall is strewn thickly with sherds belonging to Middle 
Bronze I, and extending into Early Bronze, which provide us with the date 
of the site, before and after 2,000 B.C, 

On the slope below the northwestern corner of the site is a gently curved 
iow of sixteen masgeboth, aligned north and south, with a number of them 
fallen down. The stones are undressed limestone monoliths, most of them 
being about 1.50m. high. Two additional monoliths have either been 
covered up or carried away, because previous visitors have noted eighteen 
monoliths (Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, Vol. I. 9. 
38). They belong to a sanctuary which resembles that of Gezer (Macalister, 
The Excavation of Gezer, Vol. U1, pp. 385-394). These pillars could not 
possibly have been house supports or hitching posts. No pottery was found 
pear them, They are certainly no later than early Middle Bronze and are 
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The Nabataean platform-like 
building which, Domaszewski photographed, planned and described could 
not be found (Die Provincia Arabia, Vol. II, pp. 36-38). It was situated, 


probably much earlier, even pre-historic. 


according to him, in the southwest part of Lejjfin on a rise. His descrip 
tion of the location fits that of the abandoned Turkoman settlement, and 
its disappearance may be attributed to the fact that it was pulled down, 
and its stones used as building material when the Turkoman settlement 
was erected. 

A few kilometres north of Lejjiin, overlooking the point where the Wadi 
el-Lejjfiin and the Wadi el-Mdjib meet, which is called Ras el-MOjib, is a 
very large Bronze and Iron Age acropolis, known by the ubiquitous name 
of Medeiyineh (Little City). It is oriented northeast and southwest, and 
measures 320 by 180 metres. The hill of Medeiyineh is bounded on the 
southeast, east and northeast by the Wadi el-Lejjin and on the northwest 
and west by a deep dry waédi. The slopes of the hill on these sides are 
very precipitous. Only the southwest side is connected with the plateau, 
and here a wide, deep dry moat was cut through the rock, in order to 
isolate the acropolis also from this side. Commanding this moat is a large 
tower, supported by a strong revetment. The acropolis has a double wall 
surrounding it. The outer wall meets in a tower above the moat. The 
inner wall, which parallels the outer one for the most part, commences 
from a large rectangular tower about fifty metres northeast of the moat- 
tower. The outer wall has been completely destroyed in some places, so 
that its entire course could not be traced. The ruins of a number of 
buildings remain inside and outside the walls. Unfortunately, very few 
sherds could be found. The hillsides are so steep that the rain, throughout 
the centuries, had washed away all the sherds which are usually to be found 
on-the slopes below such a site. Mr. Head and the writer scoured the sides 
of the hill from top to bottom without finding a single sherd. On the very 
top of the hill, inside the fortification, and immediately outside of some 
of the walls, a number of exceedingly worn sherds were found. Most of 
them belong to Early Iron I, and to the first part of Early Iron II. Some 
ef them belong to Middle Bronze I, and there are a few sherds that may 
extend down to Middle Bronze IT. 

Bali‘ah, which has already been studied and planned (Revue Biblique, 
1932, pp. 417-44), but whose pottery has not been comprehensively exam- 
ined, was originally the main objective of the trip. The entire site was 
searched for sherds, and large quantities of them were found. A number 
of sherds ranging from late Early Bronze to Early Arabic were found on 
the top surface. Most of the sherds, however, were found on ancient dump- 
heaps on the northern slope of the hill, outside the northern wall. They 
belong almost exclusively to two periods, namely, the early Middle Bronze 
extending into Early Bronze, and the Early Iron [ extending into the very 
end of Late Bronze, with some sherds going down into the first part of 
Early Iron II. The end of the Middle Bronze I period is indicated by 
degenerate wavy ledge-handles. The Iron Age pottery is exactly similar 
to that found at el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi eth-Themed. The same char- 
acteristic general sherds, and the same beautiful Moabite pottery covered 
with rich red and brown slips and painted were found. Dr, Albright was 
the first to discover this distinctive Moabite pottery at Kerak, the ancient 
Moabite capital of Kir-hareseth (BuLLerin, No. 14, pp. 10-11). It may 
be added that Professors Albright and Fisher, who have also seen all the 
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pottery discussed here, are in complete agreement with the writer’s dating 

of the various collections of sherds. Inasmuch as the Balfi‘ah stela cannot 
possibly belong to the early Middle Bronze period, its date, which has 
nitherto been arrived at from stylistic indications alone (BuLLetry, No. 
19, p. 28), must be determined by the ceramic finds belonging to the Early 
Iron Age and extending into the end of Late Bronze. It must therefore 
be assigned at the earliest to the thirteenth century B.C. The similarity 
of the Early Iron Age pottery of Balfi‘ah to that of. el-Medeiyineh in the 
Wadi eth-Themed was furthermore heightened by the fact that the head 
of a figurine was found immediately above the wall overlooking the dump- 
heaps on the northern slopes, which is almost exactly similar to the smaller 
of the two figurine heads found at el-Medeiyineh. It could almost have 
been made in the same mould. The large cow-like ears, the bulging eyes 
covered by long, semi-circular prominent eyebrows, the distended cheeks, 
narrow slit of a mouth, and small pointed beard, which are completely like 
the features of the other figurine, show that this was the type of figurine 
which was common throughout Moab. Likewise the fragment of an Astarte 
fizurine, holding some object or other between her hands, was found. 
Nabataean pottery was found on the top surface of the site, particularly 
around the central structure, although the main Nabataean settlement was 
on the western side of the site, as was the later, early Arabic settlement. 

A small Bronze Age site was found at Rujm Umm el-Iqleib a short dis- 
tance from the Wadi el-M6jib, southwest of Muhattet el-Hajj. It is not 
marked on the map. It consists of a small tower about seven metres square, 
surrounded by a circular revetment. A large amount of pottery was found 
sbout it, and particularly on the northeastern side. The pottery belongs to 
the latter part of the Early Bronze and to Middle Bronze I. A number of 
Nabataean sherds were also found, including a painted piece, which proba- 
bly explain the ruined wall and the house foundations, and the large cistern 
at the western end of the site, at the head of a small wadi, which runs 
northwest into the Wadi el-Mdéjib. The small Bronze Age site probably 
served to guard the approach to the Wadi el-M6jib, which in Roman times 
was controlled by Muhattet el-Hajj. 

On a line south-southwest of Balt‘ah, about halfway between Bali‘ah 
and Ader, a Bronze and Iron Age site was found at el-Misnah. It is a low 
mound, aligned east and west, and measuring eighty by fifty metres, and 
is covered with basalt fragments of masonry. It is a few metres removed 
from the Roman road which passes it to the west. Large quantities of 
pottery were found. The Tron Age pottery belongs to Early Iron I, and 
extends down to the middle of Early Iron IT. None of the typical fine 
painted Moabite ware was found. The Bronze Age pottery was completely 
similar to that of Lejjin, Bali‘ah and Rujm Umm el-Iqleib, with the 
exception that there were several elaborately profiled collared rims of 
Middle Bronze IT, identical with many found in the E-D levels at Tell Beit 
Mirsim. A few Nabataean sherds were also found. 

South of el-Misnah, the Bronze Age site of Ader, which had previously 
been examined by Dr. Albright (Bunierin, No. 14, p. 10), was visited. 
At the Bronze Age sanctuary to the northeast of the village, sherds belong- 
ing to early Middle Bronze and extending into Early Bronze were found 
between and around the three monoliths, which are to be seen there. The 
one upright monolith is about four and a half metres high. On the slopes 
of the hill between these massebéth and the village there were very large 
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quantities of sherds similar to those found by the masseboth. The Bronze 
Age site covers about ten acres. Nabataean, Byzantine, and early Arabic 
sherds were also picked up. 

It is interesting to note that almost all the Bronze Age sites visited show 
a large gap in their history between Middle Bronze I and Early Tron I. 
With the exception of el-Misnah, where several of the sherds may belong 
to the Middle Bronze II, and possibly Medeiyineh above Ras el-Mdjib, 
where the sherds are too worn and too few to permit us to say that Middle 
Bronze I] is not represented, it can definitely be stated that the period 
between the eighteenth and thirteenth-twelfth centuries B.C. represents a 
blank space in the history of settleed communities in the region visited. The 
historical conclusions which may be drawn from this gap in history, and 
from the presence of these Bronze Age sites and routes, will be discussed 
on a future occasion. A number of important Nabataean sites were visited. 
Among others, el-Moreighah and Nakhl may be mentioned. It becomes 
increasingly clear that the Nabataean kingdom was highly organized and 
exceedingly wealthy, with many large cities dependent on trade and agricul- 
ture and probably industry. They were joined together by important trade 
routes, which were well protected with an intricate system of fortifications 
and watch-towers. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR GLUECK 
DEAR PROFESSOR MONTGOMERY: June 14, 1933. 


I was glad to receive your good letter of May 25. The work at Jerash 
has been proces ding according to plan. By the end of the season, we shall 
have accomplished everything outlined in my last letter with the exception 
of the Birketain theatre. Mr. Miiller has been busy for two months on 
the hippodrome, and has done a very good piece of work. He has to leave 
for home now unfortunately, and is taking his plans with him, which he 
promises to complete as soon as possible and return to me, You may see 
him before this letter arrives, in which case he can give vou a detailed 
report of our doings in Jerash. The main corners and lines of the hippo- 
drome have been studied, and wherever necessary excavated, in order to 
enable a satisfactory understanding of the main features of the structure. 
Much still remains to be done on it. The most important find was that 
of the main entrance to the hippodrome, at its north end, facing the forum. 
It has been completely cleared, and the room leading into it to the left as 
one enters has also been excavated. At a later period it was converted into 
a bathroom. ‘The entire superstructure of the entrance corridor has been 
lost, with the exception of a few pillars which have been recovered. Exca- 
vations in the field to the north of the hippodrome would probably bring 
to light some of the stones belonging to this superstructure. The right 
wing of the south gate, as one enters the city, and which Fisher did not do, 
has been excavated and sullicient material recovered to enable Mr. Detweiler 
to reconstruct it in his plans. Terraces and walls have been built around 
all the structures we have examined this year which have made them more 
presentable than hitherto, have solved the problem of disposal of debris, 
and through improving the land have compensated the owners for sections 
we appropriated for digging and dumping. We have not been compelled 
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to pay for any of the land we have used this year. Our relationships with 
the Jerash community have been most amicable. 

The surface stones in the Odeum area have also been partly examined. 
Dr. Stinespring was in charge of this particular bit of work. He succeeded 
in refinding several inscribed stones, which had been seen and recorded 
years ago. We have had a very good offer to purchase the land in the 
Odeum area for six pounds. .\fter consultation with Mr. Horsfield, I have 
decided to accept the offer because it is an unusually good investment for 
future campaigns. 

On May 26, Mr. Wm. Dickey Merrill, a Harvard graduate in architec- 
ture, came to the School, in order to spend some time studying architectural 
remains in Palestine. I offered him a volunteer job in Jerash. He has 
been working on the South Tetrapylon and has been doing very well. 
Otherwise we would have been unable to get that piece of work done this 
season. It would be well, I think, to give some young man a special 
scholarship to study Christian archaeology, which, as you say, has been 
neglected, as have other fields of Palestinian archaeology. 1 would like to 
see a whole group of young graduate students attached in one way or 
another with our School, who would interest themselves in special problems 
and phases of Palestinian archaeology: one for early Christian, another 
for the Crusade period, and so on, in addition to the earlier fields which 
up to now have been mostly emphasized, 

We have had a number of visitors recently both at the School and Jerash. 
Among them may be mentioned Prof. and Mrs. Otto Kissfeldt, of Halle, 
Germany: Miss Dixon and Mr. and Mrs, Iliffe, and Mr. Stephan, of the 
Department of Antiquities of Palestine; Prof. and Mrs. G. S. Dunean; 
Prof. and Mrs. H. J. Cadbury: and Mr, Alan Rowe. 

Prof. and Mrs. Cadbury and their children are living now at the School 
and are a very pleasant addition to our group here. My wife and T are 
giving a tea for them tomorrow afternoon to enable them to meet some of 
the Jerusalem community. 

[ have during the last two months spent a considerable amount of time 
on the survey of archaeological sites in Transjordan, whenever my duties 
at the School and at Jerash allowed me to get away. I have also been on 
one long ten-day trip this month and am planning two more long trips in 
July. IL wish I could stay on after that, but I shall have to be starting 
home in August. The Department of Antiquities in Transjordan has been 
exceedingly helpful. Either Mr. Horsfield or his assistant. Mr. R. G. Head, 
has accompanied me, and have also sent a soldier along whose presence 
cases one over many difficulties in remote places. 

In the Sunday New York Times of May 28 I have a short article on 
Kilwa, and a similar article which T wrote has appeared in the Ill. London 
Vews of June 3, which I gave to Mr. Horsfield to send to them. 





Sincerely yours, 


NELSON GLUECK, 
Director. 





WORK OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


The concluding report of Mr. Bache, Field Director of the Baghdad 
School, of the work at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra was received too late 


for publication in the April Butierry. A brief statement of the results 


ebtained should be given to our readers. 


Tell Billah 

In the part of the mound where work was carried on during the year, 
the digging descended through three strata: the upper, Persian, and 
beneath it, two Assyrian strata. In previous reports the Assyrian had 
been noted as a single stratum, but Mr. Bache found that here it divided 
itself into two and so made his notation conform to the actual stratification. 
Apparently Assyrian I is the city of Tiglath-Pileser I. The following are 
extracts from Mr. Bache’s report: 

“ Judging only from the remains of the buildings it is evident that a 
considerable period elapsed between the last Assyrian occupation and the 
first Persian. In the Persian period there is no effort whatever made to 
follow the lines of the walls of the Assyrians. Their buildings had not 
even, the same orientation. It is possible that the Persians would not have 
used the Assyrian walls even if they had been exposed at the time of the 
Persian influx at Tell Billah, but I believe that it is safer to assume that 
the Assyrian walls had fallen so far into decay that their building lines no 
longer existed. 

“It is, however, quite unnecessary to base this conclusion solely on the 
evidence of architecture, for the tablets that were found in the early part 
of the season, under the walls of the post-Assyrian occupation, definitely 
place Stratum J. Ass. in the middle period of the Assyrian Empire. This 
is also confirmed by the tablets that were found in the previous season in 
an adjacent area, but in the same level. 

“The main feature of the area is the street, which I have discussed to 
previous reports. It is 3.00 metres wide, and its length is 


some extent 1n 
as yet undetermined, running as it does to the edges of the excavated area 
at the east and at the north, turning a right angle within the area. It is 
flanked on both sides with large stones, making an open drain down the 
center, into which empty feeder-drains from kitchens, courts and water- 
closets. 

“The area is largely, if not entirely composed of private dwellings, all 
of them with doors opening on to the street, each door with a sill or 
threshold of stone, slightly higher than the large stones that edge the street, 
which would prevent rain from overflowing from the street into the resi- 
dences, should the drain prove inadequate to carry off the water, as it might 
well be during the heavy rains that are prevalent in the district in winter 
and spring. In each house, upon entering the door from the street there 
is a small vestibule that leads either to the main chamber or to the open 
courtyard of the dwelling. All of the courts are paved with some material, 
usually baked-brick, and around the base of the walls of the court, there is 
a base-board of a row of baked-brick, set on edge, an effective protection 
against seepage and consequent destruction by water of the lower courses 
of libn.* One of the larger of the courts is paved with rubble, and has in 


* Unbaked brick. 
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its center a large bowl set flush with the pavement. The courtyards drain 
into the large drain of the street. 


“ Living-rooms are grouped about the courtyards, but they were discussed 


in the previous reports. Evidently the kitchens were in the open; wherever 


we found a room that could be identified through its equipment as a kitchen, 
it was always paved with baked-brick and was drained through a feeder to 
a street-drain. I think it unlikely that the builders of these houses would 
have paved a work-room that was not exposed to the sky. Certainly, today 
in the region the greatest part of the cooking is done in the open, fair 
weather or foul, and it is reasonable to assume that the same conditions 
obtained in Assyrian times. 





eel 


(Fig.3.) Painted jar of the Persian Period, 
Tell Billah. 


* One of the chief characteristics of the Assyrian level is the solidarity 
of construction manifested throughout. The builders showed themselves 
masters of the difficult art of libn-construction. Their buildings are far 
superior to those of libn now in existence in Mesopotamia. The material 
requires heavy walls and thorough protection from the elements, by plaster 
on the walls and base-boards at the bottoms of outside walls. As in all 
walls, efficient bonding is a necessity. The Assyrians showed the most 
painstaking care in all of these requirements. Of course, we have never 
found a trace of what the roof and eave system had been, but we can assume 
that the walls were given ample protection here as well. 

‘“T believe that we now have a fair conception of the Assyrian occupation 
of Tell Billah, We now have a good start in an area of fair proportion, 
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and I recommend that when work is resumed on Billah we continue in this 
area all the way to virgin-soil. The next stratum, to judge from the sherds 
found wherever we penetrated too far, will be Hurrian. The IVth, or 
pre-Hurrian stratum is of the utmost importance. 

“Work was stopped on Tell Billah in the middle of the last week in 


March.” 

The objects found at Tell Billah during the month were of much the 
same character as those previously reported. The inscribed bronze cup was 
an exception, as was also the considerable number of cuneiform tablets. 
When these are translated they should afford information of historical 
value. The potential interest of these is indicated by the catalogue of them 
One of them, for example, mentions 


made on the site by Dr. Piepkorn. 
in 


Shibaniba several times, thus adding weight to the inference that 


Assyrian times Billah bore that name. Mr, Bache’s report continues. 





(Fig. 4.) Persian burial with glazed plate in place. 


“The pottery consisted of the usual Assyrian ware. The shapes, colours, 
wares, and decoration are exactly as found earlier in the season, and in 
hoth seasons preceding. Mr. Miiller has made a corpus of the pottery of 
this season from tracings on the catalogue drawings and future work in 
this area can be guided by this as it can be taken to the field and objects 
can be recorded then and there, and disposed of. This will immeasurably 
lighten the work of cataloguing in the office. 

“ As was the case during the entire season on Tell Billah, the intrusive 
Persian graves continued to be the most prolific source of objects (fig. 4). 
There is, however, one class of material that is never failing in interest— 
seals and seal impressions. Themes may remain the same, more or less, 
but the treatment by various lapidaries always provides striking and 
interesting differences in detail.” 
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Tepe Gawra 

“ Excavation on Tepe Gawra was resumed on February 14th. When we 
closed temporarily at the beginning of Ramadhan, we had virtually com- 
pleted the [Xth. Stratum (which, as vou will recall, was not very extensive), 
and had begun digging in Stratum X, which showed some promise of cov- 
ering a larger area. This promise was fulfilled, and the stratum was 
completed with interesting results. 

“The largest part of this stratum consisted of dwellings, or to be more 
guarded, of ‘non-Public’ buildings. In the strata above, the IXth. and 
VIlIth., we had found some few walls that were not built of the usual libn. 
In this stratum this condition was far more extensive. A large percentage 
(but not a majority) of the building was done simply by shaping the walls 
out of a wet mixture of clay and chopped-straw. This is an unsatisfactory 





(Fig.5.) Alibn box tomb. Tepe Gawra IX. 


way of building, especially for an excavator, and it is surprising that we 
find this method in use at this time, for the occupants of X were already 
skilled in the use of libn. There is striking evidence of this which will be 
discussed below. 

“Tombs, similar to those discussed in my report of December Ist and of 
January Ist continued to appear; always beneath walls of Stratum VIII. 
Discouragingly, all had been robbed in antiquity. We would find a few 
beads of carnelian or lapislazuli, occasionally a scrap of gold, and frequently 
fragments of stone vessels. One tomb, photograph of which is attached 
(fig. 5), so robbed, vielded two fragments of a stone jar which can be 
restored to its entirety. It is about 25 ems. in height, with a base diameter 
10cems. Made of Mosul marble, grey with dark grey and black stripes, 
it exhibits workmanship of what is undoubtedly the ‘ Jemdet-Nasr’ period, 
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In the same tomb, we also recovered half of a translucent green steatite 
bowl, similar to the complete one found in the ‘rich’ grave already 
reported on. This fragment was retained by the ‘Iraq Museum in Baghdad. 

“Two other tombs, of different type, being stone cists, are also of interest. 
They were unrobbed. About the skull of one of the burials, that of a half- 
grown person, was a band of plain gold, 1} cms. in width, and 38 ems. long. 
It was quite heavy, perhaps half a millimetre in thickness, and each end 
was perforated with a tiny hole to permit it to be sewn on the head. The 
other grave was that of a child, and contained one object—a perfect alabas- 
ter jar, height 8 cms., maximum diameter 12 cms., mouth diameter 4 cms. 
It has a rounded, slightly pointed bottom, and I think it is the only com- 
plete jar of this material that Tepe Gawra has produced. Fortunately we 
were allowed to retain this object by the ‘Iraq Government. 





(Fig. 6.) Pottery oven built of sun-dried brick. Tepe Gawra IX. 

“The buildings of Stratum X are in plan somewhat chaotic. It would 
be difficult at this moment to say what were rooms of private houses and 
what were rooms of public buildings. The whole stratum was in a very 
bad state of preservation. We can say definitely that at this time Tepe 
Gawra was not merely an Acropolis. Buildings other than public had been 
erected on the mound, as attested by the number of kitchens or work-courts 
that we find within the stratum. Furnishings of the kitchens were of a 
stark nature, consisting generally of the ordinary type of bee-hive oven for 
bread, and built-in mortars of stamped clay, sunk within the floor of the 
kitchen. 

“Occasionally we have ovens of a different sort—with arched openings, 
walls built of Jibn in a vaguely conical shape (fig. 6). They are always 
at least twice as large as the usual bee-hive oven, and possibly were used 
for pottery, although our evidence does not confirm this conjecture, since 
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they are found in the rooms that are furnished in the same fashion as the 
kitchens. See the photograph of this type below. 

“Undoubtedly the most striking feature of Stratum X is its temple. 
Our latest temple is an exact duplicate of the one in Stratum IX. There 
is the same open court or vestibule in the front, the same crenelated walls, 
the same small interior walls inside of the rooms that flank the central 
chamber. The Stratum X temple is in very bad repair. No single wall 
is complete, yet there is more than enough for us to be sure of what we say. 
Pavements are all destroyed, and we were therefore unable to discover 
whether the main chamber contained a podium as did the temple of IX, 
but not the temple of VIII-C. For a plan of this temple please refer to 
my report of December Ist last. 

“The new temple affords additional evidence that the Xth Stratum was 
of the same culture as the IX., which in turn was a continuation of the 
three phases of VIII. In conjunction with the other testimony of the 
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(Fig. 7.) Serpent motive pottery sherd. Tepe Gawra VI. 


pottery, seals and implements, it leaves no doubt whatever that all of these 

strata are relics of the same people. There can be no question that all i 

these strata were in closely consecutive occupation, on following the, other 
; without lapse, and conjecturally, I would say that the time between KX and 

| : latest VIII was fairly short. 












| ; “The objects that were found in the Xth stratum are essentially the 

same character as those that came from the two strata immediately above. 

: All seals and all seal-impressions are of the ‘ press’ type—generally with 
1 [% geometric design, with shallow incision; they are small and unimpressive. 
5 w Of those of purely geometric design, because of difficulty of description, 
1  [% there is not much to be said, but some of those that portray animals are of f 
r [considerable interest. 
e Ff “Four of these are conventionalized representations of common sub- 
=  jects—3 of gazelles and 1 of an antlered beast, running. These figures are f 
3, [surrounded by the same incised lines that characterise the seals that are ' 
s : purely geometric. Two more representations of animals are of a particular 
d note. One is the effort to picture the scorpion naturalistically, with but i 
e (| an indifferent result. The other, which is found only on an impression of | 
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The design is a carni- 
Unlike most 


w sealing, is a really remarkable piece of carving. 
yorous animal in motion, with one fore-leg off the ground, 
of the other seals of this level, there is no further ornamentation by incised 
lines as a background. I think the artist was attempting to portray a bear. 
The fur is denoted by cross-hatching, and a short tail is indicated. The 
curve of the hind-legs is essentially ursine, as is also the treatment of the 
fore-legs. Pottery also is the plain drab ware as in VIIIth, and IXth. 
strata. There are no shapes in painted wares. Nothing painted has ever 
been found in the stratum except small sherds, and these are far too 
numerous and divers to discuss from memory. Since our objects have only 
recently left ‘Iraq and will not be in Philadelphia for some time to come, 
the discussion of the sherds and pottery had better be reserved to a future 


date, until after they can have been seen again and re-studied.” 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


During April, May, and June, the School undertook a campaign of 
clearing and recording at Jerash, in collaboration with Yale University 
(see BuLLetix, No. 50, p. 23). Professor Glueck assumed the general 
direction, since Dr, Fisher was engaged during the entire spring in <irect- 
ing the Princeton-Louvre excavations at Antioch in Syria. The staff 
consisted of Mrs. Glueck, Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Stinespring, with three 
architects, Mr. .\. Henry Detweiler, Mr. E. Bartow Miiller, and Mr. W. D. 
Merrill (one month), and a surveyor, Mr. Hucklesby. The campaign of 
recording was most successful, complete architectural and photographic 
obtained of the Hippodrome (formerly called erroneously 
the south (Philadelphia) Gate, the Triumphal Arch, the 
been begun in the Odeum (North 


During the work of clearing the walls 


records being 
“naumachy ”’). 
South Tetrapylon, while work has 
Theatre) and the North-west Gate. 

and removing stones a number of interesting inscriptions and architectural 
There can no longer be any doubt that Jerash 





fragments were discovered, 
will become the starting point and principal guide for the badly needed 
corpus of eastern Roman architectural ornament. .A great mass of material 
from Jerash is already accurately recorded, and in large part precisely 
dated, thanks to the numerous inscriptions. 

During the spring and early summer Director Glueck also undertook 
number of prolonged trips in Ammon and Moab, during which he has 
visited a great many sites and has made many discoveries of far-reaching 
Our knowledge of the historical topography and Siedlungs- 
Moab has been revolutionized (see his brief preliminary sketch 
He expected to remain several weeks at the School 


a 


importance. 
geschichte ol 
in this BULLETIN). 
working up the plans and pottery for publication, and to leave for America 
with Mrs. Glueck on August 11th. We congratulate them on an extra- 
ordinarily useful year, productive of the most important archaeological 
research, and marked by corresponding success in administration, teaching 
and social relations. 

The new director, Professor Albright, sailed from Baltimore June 7th 


and arrived in Jerusalem June 29th. In Paris he had interviews with 


MM. Dussaud, Contenau, Virolleaud, Dhorme, Lods, and others. After 

two weeks of residence in the School he wishes to express his profound 

cbligations to the three previous directors, Dean McCown, Professors 
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surrows and Glueck, for the valuable work which they accomplished during 
their successive terms. Each labored unselfishly for the development of the 
School, and each has contributed materially to its present condition, which 
is satisfactory from nearly every point of view. Few institutions can point 
to such continuity of policy through several different directorships. 
Speaking further by letter, Director Albright says: 


“The School is in excellent condition in every respect. Professor Glueck 
has made an uncommonly good director, both from the scholarly, the 
administrative and the personal side. His scholarly research has been of 
exceptional quality, as shown by his work at Tell el-Hammeh, his explora- 
tions in the desert, and his present survey of Moab, in which exceedingly 
valuable discoveries have been made, as will be seen from the brief reports 
in this issue of the BULLETIN.” 

The Honorary Lecturer at the School during the spring was Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury of Bryn Mawr, who is also a member of the Executive 
(‘ommittee of the Schools. Professor and Mrs, Cadbury spent two months 
(May 14—July 14th) at the School, with their two children. Professor 
Cadbury began some most promising studies of the Roman roads of Pales- 
tine, and discovered a number of hitherto unnoticed milestones. 

Among other guests at the School during the past few months were 
Professor and Mrs. Morey of Princeton, Professor and Mrs, Ferguson of 
Harvard, Mr. Alan Rowe, and Dr. and Mrs. Bertrand Tipple. The School 
continues to be a center for American and English archaeologists. 

The Harvard-British School-Hebrew University expedition to Samaria 
closed its work in the first week of July. The third and last (for the 
present only, we hope) campaign was no less successful than its prede- 
cessors. Important building remains, ivories, and gratliti in Hebrew and 
Aramaic were found. To the heads of the expedition, Mr, Crowfoot, Pro- 
fessors Lake and Blake, and Dr. Sukenik, Palestinian archaeology owes a 
debt of gratitude for their devoted labors. Mr. Crowfoot’s administrative 
skill in directing the complex organization of the enterprise without a hitch 
during three successive years deserves admiration. We may well look for- 
ward with eagerness to the complete publication of the excavations at 
Samaria. 

Owing to the continued financial and industrial depression in America, 
as well as to the unprecedented fall of the dollar, the Summer School has 
had to be given up this summer. The time usually given to it will be 
devoted to minor excavations and topographical research, 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 


Mr. and Mrs. Bache returned from ‘Iraq on May the third. Since his 
arrival, Mr. Bache has spent a large part of his time arranging records 
and writing up reports of the last month at Tell Billah and the last two 
months at Tepe Gawra. Mr. and Mrs, Bache will return to ‘Iraq on Sep- 
tember 19, sailing by way of Beyrouth. Mr. E. Bartow Miiller, a member 
of the staff of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, will accom- 
pany them and will serve as architect for the Expedition. 

Mr. Paul Beidler, head architect of the expeditions at Tell Billah and 


Sd 


Tepe Gawra for the last two seasons, has resigned to enter the field of 


Architecture proper. He has given valuable service in his field of work, 
and his resignation is a real loss to the Expedition. 


PUBLICATIONS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Annual, Vol. XIII 


Vol. XIII of the Annual, which will appear shortly, contains the fol- 
lowing contributions: ‘‘ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavations at 
Nuzi,” by Theofile J. Meek; * Ethnic Movements in the Near Kast of the 


Second Millennium B.C,” by E. A. Speiser; “ The Excavations at Tell 
Beit Mirsim: The Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign,” by W. F. 
Albright; and “ The Goddesses of Gerasa,” by C. C. McCown. The volume 


covers thus a wide range of subjects and is representative of the numerous 
activities of our Schools in Palestine and in ‘Iraq. It will consist of about 
160 pages. The price has been reduced to $2.50. 

The Editors of the Annual have decided to inaugurate a special Offprint 
Series. The plan is to make available separately some of the contributions 
to the Annual at a proportionately lower price. For practical reasons the 
Series will not include articles that are less than 25 pages in length. 
Beyond this restriction, the final decision will rest with the respective 
authors, who must bear the total initial cost of the pamphlet edition. The 
pamphlets will be listed in the future publications of the Schools and will 
be procurable through the Executive Secretary. 


Tepe Gawra. Baghdad School Publication Vol. I 

A volume dealing with the results of the first three campaigns at Tepe 
Gawra is in course of preparation and is scheduled to appear in the near 
future. In view of the great interest aroused by the work at Gawra among 
scholars and laymen alike, the Schools are pleased to announce the prompt 
publication of the material. 


‘Iraq. Journal of the British School of Archaeology 

Our readers will be interested to learn that the Executive Committee of 
the British School of Archaeology in ‘Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial) has 
decided to publish a Journal to be called “‘Iraq.” The Journal will be 
devoted to the study of the history, archaeology, and social customs of the 
country from the earliest period down to 1700 A.D. The history and 
civilization of the neighboring countries, as well as of ‘Iraq, during the 
ancient, Persian, Hellenistic, and Mohammedan periods, are also within its 


scope. The Journal will be edited by the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum. We congratulate our sister 
institution on this expansion of its activities. K. A. S. 


The Preliminary Report of the Joint Excavation at Beth Zur 

In the summer of 1931 Professor O. R. Sellers of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago directed the first campaign at Beth-zur, 
in collaboration with the School in Jerusalem, which was represented by 
Professor Albright, acting as archaeological adviser through the season. 
A first report of the results appeared in the Butierin, No. 43, pp. 2-13. 
Now Professor Sellers, in accordance with the arrangement then made, 
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publishes a fuller preliminary report, under the title, The Citadel of Beth- 
zur (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1933, pp. 92, with 4 folding maps 
and plans, 14 other full-page cuts, and 71 figures in the text, price $1.00). 
In this admirable monograph the author gives a remarkably complete 
account of the first campaign and its results, clearly and accurately pre- 
sented, with lavish illustration. The mass of well-selected material here 
presented is a surprise even to the excavators. Few—if any—initial cam- 
paigns at a Palestinian site have been so productive of important results. 
The extraordinarily reasonable price places the report within the reach of 
every student of ancient Palestine, to all of whom we recommend it most 
heartily. In some respects this publication is definitive. The coins, for 
example, are completely published (22 pp., with 5 full-page half-tones). 
The treatment of the pottery and objects is relatively complete, but the 
detailed study of the buildings and masonry has been postponed until after 
an additional campaign of excavation. 

The new data for the cultural and political history of Palestine are very 
considerable, affecting the 17th-16th, 12th-11th, 8th-7th, and 5th-2nd cen- 
turies B.C. Further study of the Rhodian jar-handles and the coins has 
led to important new results, carrying us far beyond the stage of investiga- 
tion when the first report in the BuLLETIN was published. For these and 
many other interesting matters we may refer to the book. The most recent 
work of Petrie at Tell el-“Ajal (not ‘Ajjil) has provided additional mate- 
rial for comparison, not available during the preparation of the book. E. g., 
the cosmetic spoon figured on pp. 57-8 may now be referred with certainty 
to the Middle Bronze (Hyksos age), like the bone inlays (including the 
bird) shown in fig. 47. The strainer shown in pl. VII, No. 13, is 
undoubtedly Middle Bronze, not Early Iron I. 

The School in Jerusalem may be justly proud of the methods and results 
of the latest addition to its list of joint excavations. We congratulate 
Professor Sellers on his preliminary report of its work, and trust that the 
excavation can be resumed at an early date. 


Archaeology and the Bible 

Professor George A. Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible has appeared 
in a sixth edition, thoroughly revised. Originally published in May, 1916, 
about eleven thousand copies of the editions have been sold. The book 
presents the archaeological facts and materials, stating dispassionately both 
conservative and critical interpretations, and leaves the reader to draw his 
own clusions. It is accordingly used as a text book in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, both Christian and Jewish, of all shades of opinion. 
During the seventeen years since the first edition was published, there has 
been marked progress in knowledge in all the fields of archaeology covered 
by the book and, in the successive editions, the author has endeavored to 
keep the book abreast of this advance. 

In the sixth edition the chapters on archaeological discoveries in Egypt, 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Hittite country, and Palestine have been con- 
siderably enlarged, and the story of discovery brought up to June, 1932. 
This material includes all that contained in Appendix IT of the fifth edi- 
tion, together with the discoveries made between 1927 and 1932. Part I. 
chapter VIII, which deals with pottery, is revised in accordance with the 
classification now followed by Palestinian archaeologists. Chapter XT, 
which deals with temples and high places, has been revised and enlarged. 
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Some formerly supposed high places are now known to be foundations of 
an ancient type of house, while at Beisan several real temples have been 
discovered. \dditions have been made to the history of Jerusalem in 
chapter XIII. In chapter XIV of Part II the Hittite code of laws has 
been retranslated, to give the reader the benefit of the better knowledge of 
the Hittite language attained in the last ten vears. In chapter XN VIT the 
translation of a letter believed by some to mention the Biblical Joshua has 
heen included, while in chapter XX VT a translation of a recently discovered 
mythological poem from northern Phenicia has been inserted. Appendix 1 
of the fifth edition has been omitted, since the present state of scholarly 
opinion has rendered it unnecessary. In addition to these, minor changes 
and improvements have been made throughout the book. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


For the benefit of those readers who wish to keep informed on current 
material, the BULLETIN wishes to call attention to the following articles on 
Near East archaeology, which have appeared in recent periodicals. It 1s 
hoped that many of our readers will refer to these artieles for their own 
use and information. 


The National Geographic. July, 1933. 

‘Secrets from Syrian Hills.” Claude F. A. Schaeffer. 
New } Times. May 28, 1933 (Sec. 9, p. 8). 

‘Stone Age Carvings in Transjordan.” Nelson Glueck. 


Londo) Il itrated News. 
“New Light on a Lost Civilization.” M. KE. L. Mallowman. May 
13, 1933. 
\ “ Arabian Prehistoric Man Revealed for the First Time.” George 


Horsfield. June 3, 1933 (write-up supplied by Prof. Glueck). 
The Cultural Center of the Bronze Age.” Einar Gjerstad. July 
1, 1933. 
The Oldest Dwellings Found in Mesopotamia.” Henry Frankfort. 
July 15, 1933. 
The Earliest Known Aqueduct, 2600 Years Old.” Henry Frank- 
rt. Aug. 5, 1933. 
Annals of the American Acade my of Political Science. Nov.. 1932. 
“ Palestine in the Light of Archaeology.” W. F. Albright. 
The Presbyterian Survey. May—July, 1933. 
“Tell Beit Mirsim.” Cyrus Gordon. 
l of the National Association of Bib. Instructors. Vol. 1, 1933. 
\rchaeological Discoveries in Palestine.” Millar Burrows. 
“Recent Excavations in Mesopotamia as Related to the Teaching 
of the Bible.” Mary I. Hussey. 
“The Excavation at Old Beth Shemesh.” Elihu Grant. 


Journa 


Christian Observer. July 5, 1933. 
“Palestine: The Glory of all Lands.” Milton B. Lambdin. 
The Walther League Messenger. Sept., 1932—May, 1933. 
“ Berlin to Baghdad ” (9 articles). Frederick A. Baepler. 
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The American Scholar. January, 1933. 

“ Cooperation in Archaeological Research.” Silva New Lake. 
The American Friend. April 13, 1933. 

“ Religious Experiences in the Holy Land.” Millar Burrows. 
The Methodist-Prolestant Recorder. July 14, 1933. 

“Tell Beit Mirsim.” Lewis (. Moon. 

* Archaeology and the Bible.” Editorial. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Inquiries are occasionally received concerning Fellowships and Scholarships 
obtainable under the supervision of the American Schools in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad. It seems well, therefore, to print here a brief statement about 
such opportunities for study abroad as are offered by the Schools. 

In this connection it is desirable to remember that, on different occasions 
in the past, various institutions have offered special scholarships for study 
in the Near Orient, arranging for the year of study to be done under the 
supervision of one of our Schools, and also advising with us in the selection 
of students. We welcome this cooperation from colleges and other institu- 
tions, and will always be pleased to give all possible help to such students 
and to assure them that they, as well as the regularly enrolled students, will 
have easy access to the fine equipment of the School in which they may be 
studying. 


Thayer Fellowship: 

This Fellowship is designed for study and research under the supervision 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It is awarded 
annually and is open to any student of one of the Member Institutions of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research who is prepared to do advanced 
research in the fields covered by the Jerusalem School. The awarding of 
this Fellowship is in the hands of the Committee of the Jerusalem School 
(Chairman, President Julian Morgenstern), and they have the liberty of 
making the award as a result of examination or in such other way as they 
may deem wise. The Fellowship carries a stipend of $1,500. which is 
sufficient to cover travelling expenses, board, books, and incidentals. 


Baghdad School Fellowship: 

This Fellowship is designed for study and research under the super- 
vision of the American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad. It is 
awarded from time to time and is open to any student of one of the 


. Member Institutions of the American Schools of Oriental Research who 


is prepared to do advanced research in the fields covered by the Baghdad 
School. The awarding of this Fellowship is in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of the Baghdad School (Chairman, Professor George A. Barton), 
and they have the liberty of making the reward as a result of examination 
or in such other way as they may deem wise. The Fellowship carries a 
stipend of $1,700, which is sufficient to cover travelling expenses, board, 
books, and incidentals. 











James B. Nies Scholarship: 

This Scholarship is awarded for the purpose of study under the direction 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It is awarded 
occasionally and is open to students of the Member Institutions of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. The awarding of this Scholarship 
is in the hands of the Committee of the Jerusalem School (Chairman, 
President Julian Morgenstern), and they have the liberty of making the 
reward as a result of examination or in such other way as they deem wise. 
The Scholarship carries a stipend of $500, which amply covers all necessary 
travel and incidentals. 

Application blanks and further information concerning these fellowships 
may be had by writing to the chairmen of the proper committee or to the 
Executive Secretary at the office address. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past year there have been a number of requests for stereopticon 
slides illustrating the archaeology of Palestine and the Near East. ‘To 
meet this demand the Executive Secretary has arranged a few sets of 
lectures, and these together with other sets which have been arranged by 
our men on the field, are now available for use by colleges, civic organiza- 
tions and churches. A typewritten lecture accompanies each set of slides, 


in which each picture is numbered and discussed, and all are grouped 
around one topic, thus making a complete lecture, which any one can give. 
A list of titles now ready follows: 


* Jerash—the Pompeii of the East.” 
Ancient Religious Shrines.” 

* Development of the Semitic Alphabet.” 

‘* How We Got Our Bible.” 


Other titles are in preparation and will be announced later. 

These lectures may be rented for one dollar ($1.00) plus the cost of 
transportation each Way. The dollar fee is for upkeep, breakage, etc. The 
slides may be used as many times as desired while in the hands of the 
organization. Orders may be sent to the Executive Secretary at the office 


address. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
The Annual 

Because of the great progress made in the field of archaeology there has 
been an increasing need for a publication which would gather up, at short 
intervals, the results of the excavations and research in the Near Orient and 
present them in scientific and usable form. The ANNvuAL of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research fills this need. 

It is now in its thirteenth volume (vol, XIII in press) and during the 
dozen years of its life it has been edited by men of outstanding ability in 
the archaeology of the Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. 
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Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E, A. Speiser and 
Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept the ANNUAL up to a very high 
standard. Note the following partial list of contents: 


I (1920) C. C. Torrey, “A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon.”’ 
H. G. Mitchell, “ The Walls of Jerusalem.” 
L. B. Paton, ‘ Survivals of Primitive Religion in Palestine.” 
W. J. Moulton, ‘ Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy.” 77 Plates 
and Illustrations. 

II-III (1923) W. F. Albright, ‘‘ Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine.” 

C. C. McCown, ‘‘ Muslim Shrines in Palestine.” 

C. C. McCown, “ Epigraphic Gleanings.” 

Contributions by W. H. Worrell, W. J. Moulton, C. C. Torrey, J. A. 
Montgomery. 92 Plates and Illustrations, 5 in color. 

IV (1924) W. F. Albright, ‘ Excavations at Tell el-Ful.’’ 65 Plates and Illustrations. 

V (1925) B. W. Bacon, “ Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice.” 

R. P. Dougherty, “ Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System.” 
Contributions by E. E. Voigt, W. D. Carroll, F. J. Cooke. 58 Plates and 
Illustrations. 
VI (1926) J. A. Montgomery, “ Story of the School in Jerusalem.” 
G. A. Barton, ‘‘ The Baghdad School.” 
E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, ““A New Factor in the History of the Near East.’ 
W. H. P. Hatch, ““A Visit to the Coptic Convents in Nitria.” 
“ Three Coptic Fragments.” 8 Plates and Illustrations. 
VII (1927) R. P. Dougherty, “ Searching for Remains in Iraq.” 
Contributions by W. H. P. Hatch. 79 Plates and Illustrations. 
VIII (1928) E. A. Speiser, Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashur-Nasirpal and 
Today.” 
Contributions by R. P. Dougherty, W. J. Moulton, G. A. Barton. 38 Plates 
and Illustrations. 
IX (1929) Elihu Grant, ‘Beth Shemesh 1928.” 
E. A. Speiser, ‘‘ Preliminary Excavations at Tepe Gawra.”’ 143 Plates and 
Illustrations. 
X (1930) E. A. Speiser, “ New Kirkuk Documents relating to Family Laws.” 
G. A. Barton, ‘Comparative List of the So-Called Indo-Sumerian Seals.” 
17 Plates and Illustrations. 
XI (1931) C. S. Fisher and C. C. McCown, “ Jerash-Gerasa 1930.” 
S. N. Kramer, “ The Verb in the Kirkuk Tablets.’’ 
W. R. Taylor, “A New Syriac Fragment.” 
C. S. Fisher, “ The Campaign at Jerash in September and October 1931.” 
49 Plates and Illustrations. 
XII (1932) W. F. Albright, ‘The Pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim’’ from Early Bronze 
Age to Early Iron Age. (Entire Volume) 
XIII (1933) Now in Preparation. 

The above articles and many others, all from the hands of past or present 
members of the Staff of the Schools, together with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, make these volumes of inestimable value to the student. 
minister, or teacher of Ancient History, the Bible, and archaeology. The 
price of the ANNUAL is $2.50 per volume. 


Special Notice 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of the first eleven volumes 
(Vols. I-XT) of the ANNUAL together with one year’s subscription to the 
BULLETIN for $10.00. Orders should be sent to the Executive Secretary: 


Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 








The Bulletin 

The BuLLetiIn of the American Schools of Oriental Research has just 
its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topo- 
This index adds a much larger 


celebrated 
graphical index to the first fifty issues. 
usefulness to the many reports, notes, discussions and accounts of explora- 
tions which have appeared quarterly in this publication, 

One of the great values of the BULLETIN is to keep the student, teacher 
or minister thoroughly informed about the latest archaeological research 
and discoveries in the Near East and elsewhere. It also gives notes on 
current expeditions and the institutions and personnel which are interested 
in them. 

The BuLietrin is published quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, 
ce of one dollar (1.00) per vear does not pay the cost of its 


since 
free to all contributors of one dollar and up- 


publicatio . It is also sent 
well illustrated with pictures and drawings made on the field, 
its articles and discussions are written in rather non-technical 


f 


wards. It 
and altho 1g 
terms, the re none the less accurate and dependable, 

The BuLuerin has grown from a very small pamphlet of a few pages in 
ssues To a goodly sized booklet. and at present holds a very high 


its earliest 
ews organ in the field of archaeology and Biblical research. Its 


place as 


editor, Dr. William F, Albright. of Johns Hopkins University, has spent 
more than ten years in Palestine conducting excavations and as Director of 
the mi School of Orienta! Research in Jerusalem, and is thereby 
eminently fitted to judge the material which goes into each issue of the 
BULLETI 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
“New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. TH. P. Hatch: 
Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Volume J, Faesimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the 
Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 
raphic plates, 1929, 125 fr. = $5.00. 


Publisher, 


photog 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—* Joint Expedition with the Traq Museum at Nuzi.” By E. 
Chiera: Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris. France. 

Volume [. Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. = $8.00. 

Volume ITI, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. = $8.00. 

Volume IIT, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00. 

Kxeavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in preparation ) 


Handbook of the Schools 

In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
wish to st in the Near East the School issues at intervals a J/andbook 
of Information. This gives notes on the history of the Schools, officers of 
administration, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and 
other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to the Execu- 


tive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 

Cyrus ADLER, President of the Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 

GeorGE A. BARTON, Professor, University of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia Divinity School 

JAMES H. Breasteb, Director of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 

ROMAIN ButTIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

JAMES R. JEWETT, Professor, Harvard University 

Louis A. Lorpb, President of the Archaeological Institute of America, ex officio; Professor, 
Oberlin College 

JULIAN MORGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

James A. MontcoMery, Professor, University of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia Divinity 
School 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President of the Bangor Theological Seminary, representing the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

EpwaArD T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society, New York City 

ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, Professor, University of Chicago, representing the American 
Oriental Society 

HENRY J. PATTEN, Chicago 

CHARLES C. Torrey, Professor, Yale University 

FELIX M. WaARBURG, New York City 
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School of Religion), Professors R. H. PFEIFFER (Harvard), E. A. SpEISER (Pennsylvania). 
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The Treasurer, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. WARBURG 


ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 
The President, Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. ADLER, Dr. MORGENSTERN, Mr. PATTEN, Dr. 
MOULTON 
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